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MOON SONG 
Song VIII 


The moon looks very round at night, 
It seems to shine with yellow light; 
And, when I close my eyes to pray, 
I hear the moon's farewell to play. 
While mother sings— 
“The day has wings, 
Good night! Good night!” 


"Tis then I glance up at the sky, 
“Oh, sweet! my mother, tell me why 
The moon can change to only half,”’ 
At that the moon begins to laugh! 
But mother sings— 
“The day has wings, 
Good night! Good night!”’ 


I look again, the moon seems gone, 
I thought it just a little horn; 
And then I| cuddle down in bed; 
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The kind old moon shines o’er my head. 


And mother sings— 
“The day has wings, 
Good night! Good night!”’ 


My eyes are closing very fast, 

I cannot see the moon at last; 

He seems to whisper at my side 

“We're waiting, child, come, take a ride! 
But mother sings— 

“The day has wings, 

Good night! Good night!” 
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NIGHT TIME SONGS 


HEART TO HEART WITH YE EDITOR 


We are greatly encouraged in our new venture, Royal and I, 
by the good words of commendation that are coming 
to us from friends both old and new. 

Encouraging Our greatest desire is to have our little magazine 
Words. a veritable blessing to every family it may visit. Fa- 
ther, mother, big brothers and sisters and the wees as 
well are invited to join in making it a “‘live wire’ in 
the evolution of the home. 

It would seem as if the fathers and mothers of the progressive 

thought had not yet gotten it clearly settled in their minds that Wis- 
dom has a place in her new home especially for them— 
a place where the new ideas of the new order of man- 

Appeal to kind will find welcome and be given expression. 

Parents Who in this big world is not interested in get- 
ting at the great problem of human existence and its 
satisfactory solution? 

We know there is not one human being, no matter how the 

Good may seem hidden from the sight of men, but deep down in his 
inner consciousness he feels the stir of wings that relate him to the 
Highest. We hold with Lowell: 
*‘Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would, 

Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 

But Nature still shall search some crevice out 

With messages of splendor from that Source 

Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still and lures.” 

Always there is that “crevice in the soul of every human being 
that—‘‘abscond him” as he will in the “caves of 
sense’’—the splendor of the Infinite will find him out 

The Divine and woo him back to his divine estate. We thoroughly 
Urge believe this and it gives us confidence that Truth finds 
a listening ear wherever spoken or practiced. 
The solidarity of mankind compels individual 
recognition of the One-Spirit-in-All and to minister to it, is to visit, 
clothe, and feed the Christ imprisoned in personality. 
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Everywhere, Truth calls to be recognized and championed. 
Not a moment in the day but we are given opportunities to do, or 
refuse to do this. 

In the Home this call is urgent, for next to the individual 

is the kingdom where his thought and will have rule. 

What is the ruling thought of your home? It would 

The Ruling do you good to find out and if it is not satisfactory, 

Thought - make Christ the head of your house. A home ruled 

’ by Truth is a heaven on earth, for each sees in the other 

the qualities that transform the homely things of every- 

day life into service and beauty. Even as a child hard-at-play never 

tires because of the color and joy he gives his make-believes, so is it 

possible for us to miss the servitude of strenuous duty by bearing in 
mind the ministry of the Love it stands for. 

Regarded as an opportunity, irksome duty drops its lash and 
smiles upon us and from being driven we are in command. It is even 
so with all that makes for discord and inharmony in the home. Keep 
your eye fixed on the waiting Good and it will take its rightful place in 
your family circle. 

Elizabeth Pettinger’s new serial, ‘““The Vineyard,’ which be- 
gins in this number, is a story for boys and girls of high school age. 

Its aim is to bring out points of conduct which will 

reach their positions and will help them to see their 
For High own social acts and surroundings. In order to do this 
School Boys in the most helpful way, Mrs. Pettinger would like to 
and Girls have the boys and girls write and tell her what they 

want and the points that bother them. She does not 

promise to answer these letters personally, but they 
will help her to see what boys and girls really need. Thus she can 
work out their problems in her story as she proceeds. 

Send letters of this kind direct to Elizabeth Pettinger, Box 75, 
Oswego, Oregon. 


In the “Nature Book Series” —The 
Autumn Wood, 

On each leaf we read of Infinite Good, 

Illumined with colors beyond compare, 

Revealing perfection and beauty there, 

And e’en the long fingers of golden rod 


Point to the everywhere Wisdom of 
God. —Emma H. Teel. 
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THE STORY OF LOVIE 


MyrTLe FILLMORE 


Chapter [I] 


THE HOME NEST 


HE little forest had twice 

1} changed its colorings since the 
4 happenings last recorded, and 
; was putting on the soft greens 
of early spring. The magic 
kiss of the spring sunshine had 
waked the violets and spring 
beauties and loosed the pulses of glad life 
throughout the little wood. Birds were 
singing, insects humming, plant and creature 
alike were rejoicing in the munificence of 
spring. It was the robin who stayed at 
home that called the attention of the re- 
turning birds to the little home-nest builded 
in their absence, and the chorus of praise 
grew louder and sweeter because of the 
great love and joy this little home provided 
for. And it seemed as if the violets and 
spring beauties grew brighter when they 
looked up and found this new child of the 
woods in their midst; for there, like a very 
part of the woods itself, stood “‘the little 
cabin-like thing’’ Trixey and Jack had 
planned that happy summer afternoon. 

Into the midst of this spring joy sauntered 
two gentlemen evidently too much en- 
grossed in conversation to notice this new 
marvel till they had almost run upon it. 

““By jove!”’ exclaimed a familiar voice, 
“what have we here, Jennings?” 

“T should think,” replied the astonished 
Jennings, “the wood-nymphs have builded 
a home. Did you ever see anything so 
elegantly harmonious with surroundings? 
This is what I call high art. I'd like to 
know the architect.” 

At this point the door of the bungalow 
opened and a bright young fellow stepped 
out upon the veranda; seeing the strangers 
he smiled and remarked upon the beauty of 
the day. Jennings answered, “‘I trust we 
are not trespassing, but once having found 
this enchanting spot we wanted another 
glimpse of it. We were not aware that it 
was inhabited, nor were we prepared for a 
thing like this,”” pointing to the bungalow. 

“You cannot trespass here; this is one 


place in the big city that is free to all who 
enjoy it, and this little home-nest is built 
kere in the trees for Jack Wiseman and his 
bride, who are soon to return from abroad. 
He is very fond of this spot and loves every 
creature of these woods,” was the young 
man’s reply. 

Bond and Jennings exchanged glances, 
and Jennings ventured to say, “Jack Wise- 
man is a fine fellow, and surely there could 
never be a more unique nest for a pair of 
doves to coo in than this. I am much im- 
pressed with the originality and art dis- 
played in its construction. Could you 
kindly favor us with the address of the 
architect 

The young man looked down and a 
deep blush crept over his fair face, but 
there was a twinkle of humor in his eyes as 
he made answer: 

“It was the fancy of the bride herself 
that the trees which were sacrificed for this 
building spot, having grown here, rightly 
belonged here and so must be woven some 
way into the warp and woof of her home; 
and you behold the result.” 

“But,” insisted Jennings, “it took some- 
body with artistic genius to work out her 
fancies and produce results like this.” 

“Oh, yes,” quickly answered the young 
man; “her brother is an. architect and of 
course it was such a pleasure for him to 
embody his sister’s ideal of a home, that 
he may have excelled himself.’’ Bond 
smiled shrewdly at the young man as he 
said: 

*“We need look no farther for the archi- 
tect—all we lack now is the name.” 

“As you will,” replied the young man 
with a hearty laugh, that shook off his em- 
barrassment. “‘Here is his card.” 


Nep Day 
Architect 


407 Strong Building 
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Bond was evidently getting interested in 
this young fellow, and he lingered, even 
after Jennings admonished him that the 
time for some engagement was at hand. 

“T will see you again,” was his word at 
parting, ‘‘and I hope to know your sister 
and young Wiseman. I have long known 
his father.” Bond afterward confessed to 
Jennings, “I can’t tell what it is about that 
young fellow, but I’d trust him with all I 
have.” 

Jennings smiled, for he inwardly knew 
that the ingenuousness of the boy had punc- 
tured the soul of the sordid millionaire. As 
Ned stood looking after the retreating pair, 
he remembered that they had not given him 
their names; but he knew from their general 
make-up that they were wealthy men of 
the world. His meditations were cut short 
by a voice within the bungalow, and as he 
answered, “All right, Tom; what is it?” 
a muscular young fellow with a good face 
and pleasant voice made his appearance. 

“T’ve finished putting down the rugs,” 
he explained, “‘and I was a-thinkin’ how 
Miss Trixey was always likin’ runnin’ 
water, and what’s to hinder puttin’ a brook 
down there among the unevenness in the 
south corner, with water cress and ferns 
growin’ along it?” 

“It’s a very pretty idea, Tom, but you 
know that those artificial streams means lots 
of money and work; and Jack is mostly de- 
* pendent upon his own efforts, since this 
place represents his fortune.” 

“But,” argued Tom, “the old man’s 
awful rich, ain’t he, and what’s hurtin’ to 
strike him for the money?” 

“That would never do, Tom. Mr. 
Wiseman is very unapproachable; and then, 
too, Jack would never consent to ask a 
favor of anybody; he’s very proud to earn 
his own livelihood and pay his own bills, 
and we could not offer him a greater insult 
than to apply to his father.” 

“*That’s good stuff,” said Tom admir- 
ingly, “but I wish I had the money. Miss 
Trixey should have the little runnin’ water 
and no one would be the wiser. I never 
could do enough for her and you. You 
were the making of Tom Sams. Why! 
don’t I remember how Tom Sams’ name 
stood for all kinds of deviltry and mean- 
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ness? Nobody believed in Tom Sams till 
you got hold o’ him—never will the day. 
grow dim, when you spoke them first kind 
words to me, and [ a-mockin’ at your 
crutch, too. Oh, Mr. Ned, them are the 
kind o’ things that count, and never will 
the angels in heaven get tired o’ tellin’ what 
good’s come of it.”” Here Tom’s remi- 
niscence was interrupted by the “chug, 
chug”’ of an auto and the arrival of a stately 
old gentleman whom Ned addressed as Mr. 
Wiseman. 

“T’ve run up to see if things were ready. 
Jack has wired that they will be here in the 
course of a week, and’’—sweeping the little 
bungalow with his haughty glance, he con- 
tinued, “‘I suppose no persuasion will alter 
Jack’s determination to take immediate pos- 
session of this little hut.” 

It took a moment of strenuous silence to 
enable Ned:to quell the tumult of resentful 
thought that followed such ungracious ref- 
erence to the pretty home; but remember- 
ing, ““He maketh his sun to shine on the 
just and unjust,” the sting was gone, and 
Ned invited the haughty father in to in- 
spect preparations for himself. A few 
minutes later Mr. Wiseman was standing 
before a portrait which hung on the walls 
of the beautiful living-room; oblivious to all 
else, he was gazing with longing eyes 
upon it. 

It was the face of a woman in the prime 
of life—a strong, pure, sweet face, that 
lacked only joy to make it radiantly beau- 
tiful. As he looked, something stirred be- 
peath the crust of his haughty exterior, and 
like a pain that had no remedy it worked at 
his heart. The past arose before him. He 
saw and felt and knew as never before what 
had been lacking in the life of this glorious 
woman; why those perfect lips should be a 
trifle too firm and that sweet smile but half 
formed, while the eyes bore unmistakable 
shadow of patient sorrow. Who can de- 
scribe the agony of a soul crusted over with 
selfishness, when remorse thrusts a keen 
blade through into the quick of its living 
consciousness? He quivered before the 
portrait with the intensity of his emotions, 
and with a swift glance about to see if any- 
one were present, he fell upon his knees 
before it and wept. 


The man who came forth half an hour 
later bore the evidence of one who had been 
overtaken “‘on his way to Damascus,” and 
smitten down before the vision of a sacri- 
ficed life. Though his manner was that of 
one trying hard to assume the old proud 
authority, yet his form was bent and his 
voice broken when he joined the young 
architect on the veranda and proposed the 
addition of a rustic garage to the little home 
in the woods. “‘For,”’ he explained, “‘since 
this is my son’s choice, I desire that noth- 
ing be left undone that may secure comfort 
or beauty here.”” A new tenderness crept 
into his voice as he proceeded: 

“This little wood was his mother’s gift 
to Jack. She was very fond of coming 
here, and Jack is so like her that he would 
never part with it, though millions have 
been offered him. I have thought him 


foolish and stinted his allowance, hoping to 
force him to sell; but I now see the boy was 
wiser than I. I want his life to be what 
mine is not—a happy, unselfish one.” 

Ned was silent, for it seemed a time 
when only silent comfort could be applied; 
and in his heart he felt and knew some great 
change had been wrought through the in- 
fluence of that portrait. At this juncture 
Tom appeared on the scene and asked for 
further instructions. The young architect 
introduced him as the chief artisan of the 
work just completed, and recommended 
him to Mr. Wiseman as the one to consult 
in matters of further improvement. 

Ned gave Tom a meaning smile as he 
handed the eager father over to him, for he 
knew that between them the dream of the 
‘runnin’ water” would be realized. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CHILDREN’S SONG 


Father in Heaven, who lovest all, 


Oh, help thy children when they call: 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look in all our ends, 

On Thee for judge, and not our friends 
That we with Thee may walk uncowed 
By fear of favor of the crowd. 


Teach us the strength that can not seek 
By deed or thought to hurt the weak; 
That, under thee, we may possess 
Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth that has no bitter springs; 
‘Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ‘neath the sun! 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


Blanche Sage Haseltine 


LESSON 2, OCTOBER 12 
JEALOUSY AND ENVY PUNISHED.—Numbers 12 


1. And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Cushite 
woman whom he had married; for he had married a Cushite woman. 

2. And they said, Hath Jehovah indeed spoken only with Moses? hath he 
not spoken also with us? And Jehovah heard it. 

3. Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men that were upon the 
face of the earth. 

4. And Jehovah spake suddenly unto Moses and unto Aaron, and unto 
Miriam, Come out ye three unto the tent of meeting. And they three came out. 

5. And Jehovah came down in a pillar of cloud, and -stood at the door of 
the Tent, and called Aaron and Miriam; and they both came forth. 

6. And he said, Hear now my words: if there be a prophet among you, I 
Jehovah will make myself know unto him in a vision, I will speak with him in a dream. 

7. My servant Moses is not so; he is faithful in all my house: 

8. With him will I speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly, and not in dark 
speeches; and the form of Jehovah shall he behold: wherefore then were ye not afraid 
to speak against my servant, against Moses? 

9. And the anger of -Jehovah was kindled against them; and he departed. 

10. And the cloud removed from over the Tent; and behold, Miriam was 
leprous, as white as snow: and Aaron looked upon Miriam, and, behold, she was leprous. 

11. And Aaron said unto Moses, Oh, my lord, lay not, I pray thee, sin upon 
us, for that we have done foolishly, and for that we have sinned. 

12. Let her not, I pray, be as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed 
when he cometh out of his mother’s womb. 


Ps 13. And Moses cried unto Jehovah, saying, Heal her, O God, I beseech 
ee. 


14. And Jehovah said unto Moses, If her father had but spit in her face, 
should she not be ashamed seven days? let her be shut up-without the camp seven days, and 
after that she shall be brought in again. 

15. And Miriam was shut up without the camp seven days: and the people 
journeyed not till Miriam was brought in again. 

16. And afterward the people journeyed from Hazeroth, and encamped in the 
wilderness of Paran. . 


GoLDEN TEXT—Love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly.—I Cor. 13:4, 5. 

The prophet Aaron and his sister Miriam were jealous of Moses 
because of his high position, so they spoke against him. It has been a 
common thing through all the ages for men of ability and power to be 
objects of jealousy and envy. 

In all of us is the same Christ Spirit. We all have a particular 
place to fill and a particular work to do. We are better fitted for our 
work than anyone else in the world. The important thing for us is to 
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find our work. The way to go about this is to get still every now and 
then and.say, “I am guided by infinite love and wisdom.’ If we obey 
the laws which are taught us in Wisdom and let the Christ Spirit be 
our guide we will surely find the right place and the right work. 

Does it not seem foolish to waste time being jealous of some 
one’s position? We do not want some one else’s place or work be- 
cause we could not do it half so well as we can our own. If we listen 
to the voice within and obey the law, our hearts will be filled with 
love, and envy and jealousy will have no place in them. We will be 


“glad to see others prosper, and we, too, will prosper if we follow the 
law. 


LESSON 3, OCTOBER 19 
THE REPORT OF THE. SPIES.—Numbers 13:1-3, 25-33 


1. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 

2. Send thou men, that they may spy out the land of Canaan, which I give 
unto the children of Israel: of every tribe of their fathers shall ye send a man, every one 
a prince among them. 

3. And Moses sent them from the wilderness of Paran according to the 
commandment of Jehovah: all of them men who were heads of the Children of Israel. 

25. And they returned from spying out the land at the end of forty days. 

26. And they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, and to all the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel, unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh; and brought 
back word unto them, and unto all the congregation, and showed them the fruit of the 
land. 

27. And they told him, and said, We came unto the land whither thou sentest 
us; and surely it floweth with milk and honey; and this is the fruit of it. 

28. Howbeit the people that dwell in the land are strong, and the cities are 
fortified, and very great: and moreover we saw the children of Anak there. 

29. Amalek dwelleth in the land of the South: and the Hittite, and the 
Jebusite, and the Amorite, dwell in the hill-country; and the Canaanite dwelleth by the 
sea, and along by the side of the Jordan. 

30. And Caleb stilled the people before Moses, and said, Let us go up at 
once, and possess it; for we are well able to overcome it. 

31. But the men that went up with him said, We are not able to go up against 
the people; for they are stronger than we. 

32. And they brought up an evil report of the land which they had spied out 
unto the children of Israel, saying, The land, through which we have gone to spy it out, 
is a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof; and all the people that we saw in it are 
men of great stature. 

33. And there we saw the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who come of the 


Nephilim: and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight. 
GoLDEN TExT—/f God is for us, who is against us2—Rom. 8:31. 


The spies who were sent into the land of Canaan came back 
with reports of the richness of the land. But at the same time they 
declared that the people were so numerous and of such large stature, 
the Israelites would not be able to overcome them, and take possession 


of the land. Jehovah had promised the land to the Israelites, but in 
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spite of this they wept for they were afraid they could not conquer 
those giants who lived in Canaan. All of us want to live in Canaan, 
that is the land of plenty. 

It is that state of mind where there is plenty of weienlideas 
Plenty of health, joy, love and prosperity. That is the perfect state. 
The things we learn every Sunday will help us to get into this plenti- 
ful state of mind and by practicing the truths we learn we can stay 
there. It is not hard if we are faithful and believe. If we send out 
spies of doubt and fear, they bring us thoughts of enemies, of sick- 
ness, and of lack, and our very fear magnifies them into giants. All 
this time, we, like the Israelites, are forgetting that Jehovah is with us, 
ready to guide and help. The Christ Spirit within us will guide us 
through every step of our lives, if we will let it. When we know that 
we need never doubt or fear, we can be sure that the land of plenty 
is rightfully ours and nothing can keep us out of Canaan, for “If God 
is with us, who is against us.” 


LESSON 4, OCTOBER 26 
THE SINS OF MOSES AND AARON.—Nunbers 20:1-13 


1. And the children of Israel, even the whole congregation, came into the 
wilderness of Zin in the first month: and the people abode in Kadesh; and Miriam died 
there, and was buried there. 

2. And there was no water for the congregation: and they assembled them- 
selves together against Moses and against Aaron. 

3. And the people strove with Moses, and spake, saying, Would that we had 
died when our brethren died before Jehovah! 

4. And why have ye brought the assembly of Jehovah into this wilderness, 
that we should die there, we and our beasts ? 

5. And wherefore have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring us in 
unto this evil place? it is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates; 
neither is there any water to drink. 

6. And Moses and Aaron went from the presence of the assembly unto the 
door of the tent of meeting, and fell upon their faces: and the glory of Jehovah appeared 
unto them. 

7. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 

8. Take the rod, and assemble the congregation, thou, and Aaron thy brother, 
and speak ye unto the rock before their eyes, that it give forth its water: and thou shalt 
bring forth to them water out of the rock; so thou shalt give the congregation and their 
cattle drink. 

9. And Moses took the rod from before Jehovah, as he commanded him. 

10. And Moses and Aaron gathered the assembly together before the rock, 
— he said unto them, Hear now, ye rebels; shall we bring you forth water out of this 
rock? 
‘ 11. And Moses lifted up his hand, and smote the rock with his rod twice: and 
water came forth abundantly, and the congregation drank, and their cattle. 

12. And Jehovah said unto Moses and Aaron, Because ye believed not in 
me, to sanctify me in the eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this 
assembly into the land which I have given them. 
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13. These are the waters of Meribah; because the children of Israel strove 
with Jehovah, and he was sanctified in them. 


GoLDEN TEXT—Let the words of my mouth and the meditations of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight O Lord, my rock, and my redeemer.—Psalms 19:14. 

Again the people of Israel, in time of trouble, lose faith and 
begin to doubt the word of Jehovah. The laws of God or Spirit never 
fail and never change. The promises of the law are always kept. 


' No matter what things seem, in truth they are good. Only the good 


is true. That is the law and no matter how real sin or error may 
seem, it is in reality only lack of Good. Remember this and never 
doubt. When we begin to doubt the great laws of Spirit, our lives 
begin immediately to go wrong. 

If we have perfect faith in the Spirit and obey its voice, our 
lives will be harmonious. Moses disobeyed Jehovah. From that 
came much sorrow and disappointment for Moses. If we wish our 
lives to be full of joy and peace, we must obey the law. We know 
that if we think-only love thoughts, then only love will come to us. 
If we think only health, our bodies will be full of health. That is a 
law and never fails. But if we allow thoughts of hate and sickness 
to enter our minds, then hate and sickness will come back to us. We 
will have faith in the Spirit and obey its laws, that we may live as 


children of God. 


LESSON 5, NOVEMBER 2 
BALAK AND BALAAM.—Numbers 22:2-6; 24:10-19 


2. And Balak the son of Zippor saw all that Israel had done to the Amorites. 

3. And Moab was sore afraid of the people, because they were many: and 
Moab was distressed because of the children of Israel. 

4. And Moab said unto the elders of Midian, Now will this multitude lick 
up all that is round about us, as the ox licketh up the grass of the field. And Balak the 
son of Zippor was king of Moab at that time. 

5. And he sent messengers unto Balaam the son of Beor, to Pethor, which 
is by the River, to the land of the children of his people, to call him, saying, Behold, there 
is a people come out from Egypt: behold, they cover the face of the earth, and they abide 
over against me. 

6. Come now therefore, I pray thee, curse me this people; for they are too 
mighty for me: peradventure | shall prevail, that we may smite them, and that I may 
drive them out of the land; for I know that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom 
thou cursest is cursed. 

10. And Balak’s anger was kindled against Balaam, and he smote his hands 
together; and Balak said unto Balaam, I called thee to curse mine enemies, and, behold, 
thou hast altogether blessed them these three times. 

11. Therefore now flee thou to thy place: I thought to promote thee unto 
great honor; but, lo, Jehovah hath kept thee back from honor. 

12. And Balaam said unto Balak, Spake I not also to they messengers that 
thou sentest unto me, saying, 

13. If Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go 
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beyond the word of Jehovah, to do either good or bad of mine own mind; what Jehovah 
speaketh, that will I speak? 

14. And now, behold, I go unto my people: come, and I will. advertise thee 
what this people shall do to thy people in the latter days. 

15. And he took up his parable, and said, Balaam the son of Beor saith, and 
the man whose eye was closed saith; 

16. He saith, who heareth the words of God, and knoweth the knowledge of 
the Most High, who seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling down, and having his eyes 
open: 


17. I see him, but not now; I behold him, but not nigh: there shall come forth 
a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite through the 
corners of Moab, and break down all the sons of Sheth. 


18. And Edom shall be a possession, Seir also shall be a possession, who were 
his enemies; while Israel doeth valiantly. 


19. And out of Jacob shall one have dominion, and shall destroy the remnant 
from the city. 


GoLDEN TEXT—A double-minded man, unstable in all his ways.—James | :8. 


Like Balak, there are people who think they can use the word 
of God in their own way. Now the word of God is for our use, but 
we must use it according to law. If we pray, it is not for us to say 
exactly how the prayer shall be answered. It is enough for us to 
know that in Divine Order it will be answered. ‘We know the power 
of the word, but if we pervert it and try to use it to harm our neighbor, 
we find that we harm ourselves. When we hold thoughts of hate 
toward others, the result is inharmony in our own bodies... 

We should not try to lead these great laws, or pull them this 
way or that. Our part is to let into our minds only those thoughts 
which are pure and true, and then just let the law be carried out in 


our lives and bodies. We are to follow the Christ within, knowing 
that all is good. 
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BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


HE days are getting shorter and the breezes wake. us up 
after the long hot summer. Mother begins to think just in 
what part of the attic she stored the overcoats and caps 
and mittens. Not that we are ready for them yet, but it 
is well to know where to get them when the first cold days 
come. 

Did you know the fairies were weaving the loveliest downy 
lining for the nest? Well they are going to keep on weaving so that, 
as the days get colder the lining will get thicker and warmer and will 
keep the Wee birdlings cosy and happy all winter long. 

Whom do you suppose the fairies can be who are so interested 
in helping us to make our nést comfy? Why, they are thoughts born 
in your minds and mine and the material they use is love. There 
couldn’t be anything much warmer than love could there? So re- 
member, all you who are Wees, to keep your hearts full of love, that 
the nest and yourselves may be well protected. 


A Story for the Quiet Hour 
The Sand Man 


“There is an old story,” said Uncle Jim, putting his feet up 
on the porch rail and tipping his chair back until Sylvia thought he 
surely would go over, “about a little old man who comes around just 
at bedtime. He throws sand, which he carries in a sack on his back, 
in the children’s eyes. They do say that is what makes it so hard for 
little folks to hold their eyes open along about that time. But do you 
know,” here Uncle Jim looked over his ‘glasses at Sylvia, “I don’t 
really believe it.” 

“Why Uncle Jim, kitty-cat and I have heard that story lots of 
times and it must be true.” 

“Now Sylvia,”” and Uncle Jim brought his feet down with a 
thump, “you and kitty-cat be very quiet and | will tell you what I 
think about this sand man story. Then you can take your choice.” 

Sylvia and kitty-cat settled themselves expectantly and Uncle 
Jim began: 

“Of course, it is true you know, that along about bed-time 
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your eyes do get heavy. Even when there is company and mother 
allows you to stay up a little late, you usually get up on the stair land- 
ing or some such place and go sound asleep. I wouldn't tell this to an 
outsider Sylvia, but just between you and me and kitty-cat it is so 
isn’t it?” 

Sylvia nodded slightly and Uncle Pies went on. 

“Well, there must be some cause for this queer feeling, but I 
don’t believe it is sand. Neither do I believe it is a little man outside 
of you, but I do think it is a little fairy inside of you.’ 

Kitty-cat blinked and Sylvia sat up straight. This was going 
to bea sure enough new story. 

“There are ever so many fairies inside of each of us. They 
have different names which you will learn when you are older and 
they are very nice. When it begins to get dark, and you have been 
playing all day with kitty-cat, a wise little fairy says to your eyes, 
‘Close now pretty blue eyes, you have done your duty bravely all day 
long. Now it is time to shut out the outside world and give little 
Sylvia a chance to learn about the inside.” All the while you are 
asleep the fairies are teaching you about the wonderful things within 
you. In the morning you wake up bright and happy. Not at all tired 
or sleepy. That is because the fairies, Rest, Peace, Harmony and 
Order, have been busy all night house cleaning inside of you. When 
you say your bed-time prayer, and end with, ‘I love everybody and 
everybody loves me,’ a wonderful fairy called Mind takes up the 
words and repeats them over and over until your whole body is filled 
with love. That is why you feel so good in the morning. 

“Now don’t you like that better than the sand man story, and 
isn’t it much more pleasant to think that a lovely fairy puts you to 
sleep rather than a little old man?”’ 

“Do you know mother,” said Sylvia that night, “I do like 
Uncle Jim’s story best and I think | will say that about love over three 
or four times to give the fairy a good start.” 

Pillow Verse 
My heart is pure, 
My thoughts are true, 
And Love guards me 
The whole night — 
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BETTY’S BUSY BEES 
Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Chapter | 
Betty and Her Dog 


a] ETTY, where are you going with that dog?”’ 

“It’s my dog, grandma,” the little girl quietly replied. 

“That isn’t what I asked. Where are you going to take 
him? Quick, answer me!” 

During this conversation, Betty was walking slowly 

through her front gate, leading her pet by a string which 
she had fastened to his new collar. An old lady wearing a black dress 
stood on the porch of their house. She was tall, but rather plump, 
with a pair of big, smiling brown eyes that peeped from beneath her 
large blue sunbonnet. 

Betty was a ten-year-old girl with a solemn face, wide grey 
eyes, a little mouth, turned-up nose, and two thick braids of brown 
hair reaching nearly to her waist. “She just missed being pretty,” 
so people said. 

Betty stood still outside the gate, and looked back at her grand- 
ma, as she answered her question. 

“You see, grandma, | want to earn some money—and— 
and—"” Here she stood on one foot, and, stooping, pulled a dandelion 
growing near. 

“Well,” said the grandma, rather sharply, “go on, and what?”’ 

“Er—er—I’m going to—to—" Betty stopped again. 
“Come up here, child, and tell me what it is you are trying to 


The old lady spoke more kindly, and Betty retraced her steps, 
still leading the dog by the string. He was quite satisfied to follow 
her back into the yard. 

When the little girl reached the top step of the veranda, she 
sat down, and taking off her straw hat, began fanning herself. The 
dog lay down beside her with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘Come, tell me, what has all this to do with Prince>’’ said the 
lady as she drew towards her a rustic chair. 

‘ “T’'ll tell you; I was going to—going to—sell him,” stammered 
etty. 

“Sell Prince! dear, good old Prince! Why, child, what do 
you mean?” 

The grandmother held up both hands in dismay. 

“You see, grandma, I want some money. 

“Money! What do you mean by that? You have no need 
for money. Haven't you clothes to wear, and bread to eat? What 
would you do with money, a child like you?” +“ 
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“But I do want money, grandma; indeed | want it very much!” 
“And you would sell good old Prince?” 

; “Oh, grandma, you don’t know about it!”" and Betty began 
to sob. . 

“Come, come, don’t cry, but tell me why you wish so much 
money.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you grandma!” 

“Can't tell me?” 

it’s a secret.” 

“Little girls mustn't have secrets; but there is one thing about 
it Betty, you cannot sell Prince. That will never do.” - 

At these words Prince looked up in a knowing way and began 
wagging his tail, as much as to say that he quite agreed. Betty looked 
relieved. 

“I really don’t want to sell him, grandma, but | must earn 
some money. Can’t you tell me how? I can’t think of anything else 
that I might sell that is all my own, except Prince.” 

“Did you ask Prince if he would like to be sent away from 
his good home? Think a minute. Suppose | should say, ‘I must 
have some money, Betty is my own grandchild. I will sell her.’ ”’ 

“Oh, grandma you know you wouldn’t!"" And Betty looked 
up in shocked surprise at her grandmother. 

“No, my child, I certainly would not part from you, for it 
would be very wrong unless it was to benefit you in some way; and 
then, you know, if you left my home you would go freely of your 
own will; it would have nothing whatever to do with money. Think 
for a moment of Prince. He has a good home, and has been a good 
friend to you; do you still wish to send him away?” 

“Oh, no, no, grandma!” and Betty leaned over and put both 
arms about the dog’s neck. 

“Prince is such a good dog, and I love him.” 

“Well, what in the world put such an idea into your head? 
I can’t see!” 

“It’s this way: We girls are—Oh, dear, | mustn’t tell; it’s 
a secret. Bab Brownel would never like it if I should tell any one; 
but really, grandma, it’s a good secret,’’ and Betty looked straight into 
her grandmother's eyes to show her she was very confident of what 
_she was saying. 

“You run over to Mrs. Brownel’s, and ask if Bab may come 
over here a minute, and say that your grandmother wants to see her.” 

Betty jumped up quickly to obey, and ran swiftly across the 
street to the opposite house. Prince pricked up his ears and followed 
her with wistful brown eyes, but he did not move his big body from 
the veranda. 
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In a very few minutes Betty returned, hand in hand, with a 
little blue-eyed girl just about her own height and age. 

“Bab, I sent Betty for you, as I wish to hear about this affair,” 
said the grandmother. ‘Betty did not tell me, nor am | going to ask 
you to reveal any secrets, for it is wrong to break a promise—but if 
you have a society, | am going to ask that | may belong too,”’ and 
grandma's eyes twinkled as she uttered these words. 

“It. is a Sunshine Society, Mrs. Morrell, and the girls have 


made me president, and | can tell you all about it. You see, we 


thought something of having it a secret society, but Betty didn’t un- 
derstand that we had decided not to do so.” 

“What is the object of your Society?” asked Mrs. Morrell as 
Bab paused. 

“To do good,”’ she promptly answered. 

**A very worthy object, I am sure,” said Mrs. Morrell. “‘What 
are your plans? Tell me all about it.” 

There are just four of us girls that belong, so that we cannot 
do very much, but we thought it would be so lovely to do something 
for that little Marjorie Daw who goes to our school. We intended 
saving our money to buy her some warm clothes, for most of us have 
a weekly allowance.” 


“Bab always gives her some of her lunch at noon,” chimed 


in Betty. 


“Where does Daw live?” asked grandma. 

“Not far from here; her mother takes in washing, and sends 
Marjorie to the public school; that’s how we happened to know her. 
She shivers so on foggy days—her clothes are too thin. | thought 
we might buy some patterns and make her something warm to wear. 
Then we could have them ready by Thanksgiving, and surprise ler, 
but of course we need money, and Betty—” 

‘And that’s why | was going to sell Prince, because | didn’t 
want to ask you for money,” interrupted Betty. 

“It seems to me,”’ said grandma, “that an older head is needed 
here, so perhaps | might be able to help you.” 

“Oh, yes, do, Mrs. Morrell!” exclaimed Bab. 

**Well, suppose you and the other little girls come to my house 
next Saturday at ten o'clock, bringing needles, thimble and thread, 


and we'll see if we can’t make a beginning. You may also each bring 


me as many wild blackberries as you can find; I want to put up some 

jam, and | might as well buy my fruit of you, and that will give you 

all a chance to earn something to go towards buying materials’ for 

the sewing. I'll do the cutting out, and if little Marjorie is anywhere 

near Betty’s size, the patterns | have in the house will answer nicely.” 
“She is just my size isn’t she Bab?” 
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“Yes, I think 

“Now, you may go, Bab, for I've kept you sometime and your 
mother may need you.” 

“It’s so good of you to help us, Mrs. Morrell, thank you ever 
so much.” 

‘Bab!’ called grandma as that little girl was skipping away, 
“if I were you, I'd tell my mother all about this, for she may be able to 
offer some suggestions and help.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Morrell, | will, Good-bye,”’ and a second later Bab 
had disappeared among the rose bushes of her garden. 

(To be continued) 
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BOOSTER CLUB 


Royal, Secretary 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 
Motto—Love never faileth. 


Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 
Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 


Requirements for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports—All reports must be in by the fifth of ‘the month before the date 


HIS month we have Boosters from all quarters. The clubs 
have responded to the call for reports loyally and we find 
that they are doing splendidly. 

Last month the International Sunshine Society 
wrote to all the clubs that reported and asked them to join 
in the Sunshine work. We are already engaged in that 

mission and it seems to me that it would be nice to keep in touch with 

our good friends, The International Sunshine Society. What do you 
think? 

Christmas is approaching by leaps and bounds. This is Oc- 
tober. In just two months we shall be seeking for a present to send 
our friends. Wisdom will help you save for Christmas. Send for 
one of the Booster Banks. They are free and they will help you to 
save your pennies. When Christmas is near, you may send the money 
to pay Wisdom’s traveling expenses to some of your friends or you 
may buy something you like better at home. Getting a bank does not 
mean that you have to send Wisdom the money saved in it. Wisdom 
wishes to help you gather your pennies to send happiness into the 
lives of those about you. 

A good report came from the Truth Seekers last month, but 
was too late to get in, as the magazine was already on the press. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear WispoM—I wish to write about our last meeting. It was on a Sunday 


afternoon at 3 p. m. After this the meeting will be on a Saturday afternoon. Tt was 
voted that we have different pins. Miss Clara Behle read the story of Love’s Roses. At 
the end of the meeting we held this thought, “I am one with God and Infinite mind 
through all eternity.” Love to all the Wisdoms. 
THE TRUTH SEEKERS, Homer Schroeder, Sec. 
It is nice that the Truth Seekers are going to get more sub- 
stantial pins. The monkey pins are nice, but of course, they are not 


of issue. 
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real gold. Someday maybe we can all have nice gold monkey pins. 
The I. H. S. Club has an enthusiastic report. Earnest is quite 


faithful in his secretary duties. 
West Branch, Mich. 


Dear Wispom—We have had two good meetings and will have another 
this week. Hope Winslow is out in the country with her cousins for a visit and it is 
lonesome here, for we always play together every day. Her mother made some pretty 
bows for our club. We had our pictures taken, but they were not good. In the best 
picture Charlie Minore looks as if he were asleep and Claire looked as if he were sitting 
on a pin, so the picture wouldn’t do at all. We like WisDom very much, but she is too 
thin and so tall, she bends right dowm when we study our Sunday Lesson. Can’t you 
make her shorter or fatten her up? Mother says to tell you that we got a letter from the 
International Sunshine Society and they sent us a membership card with our number on 
it and want us to work with them as a club. What shall we do about it? They said 
they had read about our club in a copy of WISDOM that was sent them. Our school- 
house has to be fixed so we can’t go for two weeks more. 

Good-bye, I. H. S. Ctus, Earnest P. Baltzell, Sec. 

You see, Earnest, when a girl first grows up she is usually very 
tall and thin. She fills out later, and my, but she looks nice! Wis- 
dom will get filled out in the course of time and be the very hand- 
somest lady in the land. 

Cornelia writes the good news that a club has started in Grand 
Rapids, Wis. She also sends her picture. 
We are surely glad to have her with us 
this month. 


Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Dear Boosters—We have at last started our 
Booster Club. The Chatauqua was here and we 
couldn’t get started. We distribute paper to every 


the same for secretary. Karl Witte was elected 
President and Elizabeth my big sister was elected 
secretary and treasurer. Mamma read us some of 
Wee Wisdom’s Ways, and then we went in the gar- 
den and picked apples. Ruth and I are going to 
save our WIsDOMS and then we will take them to 
school and let the teacher read them to the children. 
That is a good way to get a Booster Club started. 
We haven’t decided what the name of our Club will 
be. I didn’t forget the picture, but the picture was brown and it must be in black so it 
could be printed. I am going to send you a picture of me and maybe a picture of the 
whole club. My birthday comes the eighteenth of this month. Now I must close my 
letter. Your little Booster, ; Cornelia Paulus. 
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one then we vote on who we want for President and | 


Margaret and Marcella Bulkley have written and sent their picture. 
Here is their note. 
Cameron, Mo. 
Dear Wispom—We four cousins 
thought that as long as we didn’t have a motor 
car, we would make you a visit on Old Joe. 
Margaret and Marcella Bulkley. 
The Unity Boosters have their 
report this month of course. They 
had a fine rally the other Sunday and 
wish to tell you all about it. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear WisDoM—We send you our re- 
port for the last month. We had a large meet- 
ing last Sunday morning before Sunday School. 
We were all so happy we could hardly keep still. 
We all received small badges of red and yellow 
ribbon, our Club colors, and it made us so glad 
and happy to pin them on with our booster pins. 
The badges are like the sunshine and they make our faces all aglow with joy every time 
we look at them. We are going to wear them until the next meeting. We like Wispom 
more than we ever did. We love to read about real boys and girls and how they see 
no evil, hear no evil and speak no evil and tell of their many good deeds. We talk about 
it in our club, and know that the law is love. We are just to keep on loving until all the 
evil disappears. Just as the sun in the sky keeps on shining on the mud in the streets 
until it all disappears. Love to all the Boosters. Yours in Love and Truth, 
Unity Boosters, Lucas Tylekens, Sec. 
The Sunflower Club of Long Beach has a report this month. 
Such a good long letter. 1 hope that it will report every month, and 
tell all the good that it has found to do. 


Long Beach, Cal. 

Dear WispomM—Kindly allow us room in the “‘club’’ family to make the follow- 
ing report for the Sunflower Club or Universal Sunday School, which meets every Sun- 
day at 9:45 a. m. at the Universal Temple 415-419 Linden Ave. 

Our Sunflower Club started on its mission of love and good-will about one year 
ago with two or three boys. The older, although under fourteen years of age acted as 
our secretary and treasurer until he moved with his parents to Perris, Cal. While with us 
George Clinton Woodward, was a faithful worker possessed with the understanding of one 
much older, showing good home influences which is so important in molding any child's 
mind. Our average attendance at present is fifteen, including both boys and girls. With 
the help of our Pastor John W. Ring, Mrs. Safah Frances Connley and Mrs. Florence 
Irvine, who are deeply interested in the work and assist in many ways. Thus we are all 
doing our share of good and continue to grow. We must mention our present devoted 
secretary, dear little Andrew Bennett, and there are so many others, should we begin to 
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mention names. Raymond Frances, Miss Etta Garm, Miss Zena Meir, each with-a — 


bright smiling face like the sunflower always seeking the light. Also Mr. James J. 
Griffiths, who has lately joined our club, has a splendid fund of knowledge which he freely 
gives every Sunday and which is appreciated by all the members. George Irvine our 
retiring treasurer has faithfully filled his post of duty. At Xmas time Mrs. Carrie Torrey 
furnished a lovely Xmas-tree, and we had a very pleasant occasion, genuinely full of the 
splendid Xmas spirit and the cheer and good-will of that evening lingers yet with many. 
The tree retained its beauty until long after Easter and at every session reminded us of 
the splendid spirit for which it stands. Misses Margaret and Ruth Scott, talented 
musicians, frequently favor us with music which is so essential to any meeting. We 
enjoy the Song Service every session. A few weeks since we held a picnic in the beautiful 
Bixby Park, to which the adults were invited and beneath the spreading trees a very long 
table loaded with good things to eat, gave that enjoyable fellowship which “breaking 
bread” always affords. At a contest, which was one of the features of enjoyment, in 
guessing how many seeds were in a watermelon, William Peck, a visitor from another 
state who attended the club while in the city, secured the first prize which was a neat Long 
Beach Pennant. The consolation prize was won by little George Wilhelm. Just before 
the closing of our enjoyable day, John W. Ring presented a good-will offering in coin 
from the picnicers to Belle J. Morse. Although a complete surprise, but none the less ap- 
preciated. We hope to be remembered by the Sunflower clubs everywhere as we re- 
member them and send the attached poem and notes written by John W. Ring as a 
message to the club members. Yours faithfully in all good work. 
; - SUNFLOWER CLuB, Belle J. Morse, Sec. 

Any wisdoms in Long Beach would do well to get in touch 
with the secretary of the club. It is a live organization. 

Wee Wee has written us a lovely letter again this month. 
Many of the Wisdoms wrote to tell us how much they liked her letter 
last time. I wish that she would write us every month from college 
and tell us what the girls do. We would all enjoy such letters, Wee 


Wee. 
Dayton, Tenn. 


Dear Royal—Wispom came yesterday, bringing such piles of treasure that I 
have been exceedingly busy “‘absorbing’’ her goodness. I’m so glad Wee Wisdom has 
grown up, as have so many of her Wees. I now realize what a sweet loving companion 
I will have to cheer me while I’m away at school. Yes, really I am to go to college; of 
course, you know all about those experiences. Isn’t it glorious to have these splendid op- 
portunities opened to us? And Im certainly going to do my level best to make this school 
year one of the most profitable I have spent; one that will be remembered always; and one 
that will ever:be recalled with pleasure. Notwithstanding my determination to do a lot 
of good hard mental labor, I am planning the loveliest kind of chafing dish and mid-night 
feasts on holidays, and am already counting the days when I shall return home to join 
my dear friends here in a frolicsome Thanksgiving. I shall wear my Booster pin every 
day as a sweet reminder to help others and to “‘radiate sunshine even in the darkest corners.” 


At intervals I hope to visit you through my pen, though of course this depends upon the 
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amount of leisure I have. Will you please see that WiIsDOM is sent direct to me at 
Centenary College, Cleveland, Tennessee? With a world of love for all the Wisdoms, 
“Ye Editor” and the good Unity workers, I am 

Most truly your, Wee-Wee Benham. 

Good luck to you, Wee Wee. We know that you will find life 
as joyful as you will see it. 

From far off in New Zealand comes a picture of ‘Bobs’ and 
an interesting chat about him written by his auntie. Isn’t he a fine 
little fellow? 

Auckland, New Zealand. 

Dear Wispom—lI know children like to hear about other little children, so 
you “Wee Wisdom Folk’’ will like to hear about 
“Bobs.” He has other names, but “Bobs” is nice 
and short for you to remember. Bobs lives in New 
Zealand; you look at your map and see New Zealand. 
It is quite a long way from America and is a very 
small piece of land compared with your large piece. 
Bobs lives-in the country with his Father and mother. 
He is just five years old and is such a happy little 
fellow. His mother is teaching him how to be happy 
always by thinking only good and true thoughts, so 
that error will not shut out the happiness which is part 
of his true self. Bobs was shelling some peas for me 
one day. The first one he opened was a big pod full 
of fat peas, looking very puzzled he said, “Auntie 
I can’t think how Nature makes these grow.”” At 
dinner time he was eating some strawberries. | 
noticed two on his plate, one a fine, large ripe one, and 
the other a very small green one. I pointed it out to him saying, “‘Isn’t it wonderful how 
Nature makes these things grow? If the little green berry had been left on the plant it 
would have grown another nice ripe strawberry for you to eat.” Bobs examined the berry 
for a minute and then said, ““Yes Auntie it is wonderful. Nature is always puffing out 


“Divine Love—always.” Bobs was not his bright little self one day. He felt so hot 


and uncomfortable. When he went to bed at night his mother treated him for health and 
peace, and he soon went to sleep. In the morning the error had come out in spots on 
him. His mother treated him again, and the spots had gone away and Bobs got up feel- 
ing quite well again. His mother could hear him singing so happily, as he played at 
building*boats in the garden. She was so glad Divine Love had healed her little boy. 
Ever since Bobs was a wee baby his mother has always said, ‘‘Peace and all good be with 
little boy” when she tucked him up at night, and we believe Peace and all Good is with 
him. He is quite a Wee Wisdom little boy. He had never been to the village by him- 
self until a few weeks ago. His mother wanted a letter posted. Bobs said I will go by 
myself mother, and post your letter. You see I am going to school next summer and I 
shall have to go alone then, so I may as well begin now. Was not that a wise little 
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thought? Bobs is very fond of boats. He has a big one his tather made him, to sail on 
land. It has a mast and a sail which pulls up and down. He can draw boats, too, quite 
nicely. Perhaps one day he will be a captain of a liner and sail over to see you in 
America. Wouldn’t that be fun. . With love to you all from “Bobs” Auntie. 
Veronica Marsh sends two drawings—pen and ink sketches. 
Here is the little drawing of her. The one of the 
swan will appear elsewhere. We thank you for 
your kindness, Veronica. We like little drawings by 
the Wisdoms. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear WispomM—I got my first Wispom this month, and 
enjoyed it immensely. I've been getting Wee Wisdom for two 
years, but this is the first time I’ve written to you. There were 
some pretty letters in WISDOM last month, but I don’t think any of 
them could touch Wee-Wee Benhams and Adda Bowes. I was 
sorry Penelope Peters ended, but I am sure Elizabeth Pettinger will write another just as 
good. You asked Lucile Mead to draw some little pictures, so I thought I'd help out and 
draw some too. The smallest is my own likeness. I’m thirteen years old. I also wish 
to add dear Wispom I would not be without you. 
Yours in Red and Yellow (Love and Wisdom), Veronica Marsh. 
Leland Stanford has sent us another poem. He is good at 
verse and we like his poems. He is eleven years young. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
LELAND G. STANFORD 
(Age Eleven) 


The Haunted House on Halloween 
Where griffins and howling cats are seen, 
And all around the house in hosts, 

Prowl the shrouded spooky ghosts, 

And on the fence arranged just so, 

Are ten big pumpkins in a row 

With faces of goblins and witches too. 

If you go there, they'll frighten you. 


This has been a very successful meeting. I wish that more of 
the clubs would report each month. The cool weather has come, so 
I know that now you will all feel like writing. If the club secretary 
does not find time to write a letter, get a new club secretary. Any 
one who wishes to start a club will be sent instructions free by ad- 
dressing the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Don’t forget that this Christmas you are going to bring hap- 
piness to the hearts of everyone you know who needs to be cheered. 
Send for a Booster Bank. Make a ray of sunshine for everyone in 


darkness. 
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THE VINEYARD 


ELIZABETH E. PETTINGER 


Chapter | 


H, MOTHER, what do you 
think! Mrs. Cranston can’t 
go with us as chaperon! Isn't 
it a shame? Mr. Cranston’s 
coming home tonight, two 
weeks before he was expected, 
so of course she can’t go to- 

morrow. She's such a dear, we girls don’t 

mind her looking after us, she does it in such 

a nice kind way—and the boys simply 

adore her! We're too disappointed for 

words!” Louise Elvard flung her books 
and strap down on the couch, where of 
course, they did not belong, and tossed her 
red sweater and soft hat on top of them. 
The wind had blown the red-gold hair in 
every direction until it curled and crinkled 
around her face and neck in utter defiance 
to the broad black ribbon which was sup- 
posed to hold it in check. “I'll have to 
make my sandwiches right away; and 
mother dear, did you get me a bottle of 
pickles? Oh, yes, here it is—goody, they’re 
sweet ones! But mother, look, you didn’t 
make this salad dressing stiff enough—I just 

hate sloppy salad at a picnic! but I guess I 

can make this do.” 

“Who will take Mrs. Cranston’s place, 
dear?’’ Mrs. Elvard was stitching at the 


machine and had returned to her work after 
having greeted her daughter. 
Porter go?” 

“We don’t want her. She’s fussier than 
an old hen with a lot of little ducks in a 
pond! No, we aren’t going to have any- 
body. If the boat took a notion to sink 


“Will Miss 


heap of chance the chaperon would have to 
save her charges, even if she were unsel- 
fish enough to try! We'll be just as safe 
without her. When we get to the picnic 
grounds all we'll have to do is unpack our 
baskets and spread things out; the boys 
will look after the fire and make the coffee 
—Fred Myers knows all about it, he’s 
camped out in the mountains all by himself 


“weeks at a time. Leola Miller says a chap- 


eron’s old fashioned and out of date any- 
way. If we could have had Mrs. Crans- 
ton it would have been nice ‘cause she’s 
nice, but Miss Porter—well, Leola said 
she wouldn’t go if we had to drag Miss 
Porter along as if we were a crowd of 
babies instead of boys and girls old enough 
to go to highschool. Where's the butter, 
mother? Is this all we've got? Well, 
maybe it'll be enough, but we want plenty 
to eat—we get so hungry out in the 
woods!” 

The machine had ceased its hum and 
Mrs. Elvard had risen to her feet, her 
strong thoughtful face which, always as 
ready to smile as to look serious, was now 
set with a determination her daughter would 
have recognized had she not been fully oc- 
cupied with the preparation of the lunch 
basket. Quietly, gently the mother’s voice 
spoke, “Maybe Mrs. Cline would under- 
take the care of you children tomorrow— 
had you thought of her?” 

*“No, we aren't going to have any one if 
we can’t have Mrs. Cranston. Anybody 
else would spoil our fun. Leola don’t want 
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a chaperon anyway; she says it looks as if 
we needed to be watched. We're old 
enough to behave ourselves and old enough 
to be trusted by our parents. Leola’s 
mother says she'd trust her across the At- 
lantic, and I know mumsie dear, you trust 
me, too. So what's the use of taking an 
older person with us? I've got to- have 
everything ready tonight, for the big boat 
stops at the landing exactly at eight and it 
won't wait a minute if we aren't there 
when she turns the bend, so’t the pilot can 
see us. Where’s that paraffin paper? Each 
sandwich’s got to be wrapped by itself so it 
won't get dry for the second meal. Won't 
it be fun coming home by moonlight! 
We'll dance on the boat coming back— 
they say there’s a splendid orchestra and 
this is their last excursion trip this Fall.” 
The young girl darted from pantry to kit- 
chen, from front room to back porch, she 
skipped and hummed and frisked about, her 
blue eyes shining in happy anticipation of 
the Saturday frolic. 

“*Louise, you're sixteen, and even if you 
are my own daughter I know you are un- 
usually discreet <a sensible even beyond 
your years. I would trust you beyond the 
Atlantic, dear, yes, even around the world 
two or three times, in so far as you knew 
what you were doing, and where you were 
going; but I wouldn’t trust you to drive an 
automobile until’ you had first learned the 
mechanical part, any more than I'd let you 
dive into deep water before you'd learned 
to swim. Going without a chaperon isn’t 
a question of trusting or not trusting, it’s a 
simple precaution, such as a life preserver 
to a person who doesn’t know how to swim; 
the danger isn’t in the water, it’s in not 
knowing how to swim.” 

“But mother dear,” laughed Louise, 
“Suppose something should happen! A 
chaperon couldn’t save twenty-three boys 
and girls as big as herself! The boys 
going are used to emergencies and can take 
splendid care of us. There’s nothing to 
fear, but if there were, how could an older 
person do more than great, big, strong 
boys?” 

~““My dear child, your very question 
proves the exact point I made a moment 
ago—your ignorance. I can trust you to 
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do right when you know it is right, but I 
cannot expect you to resist wrong when you 
do not know it is wrong. It isn’t physical 
harm that an older person could avert, its 
mental and moral and—-yes spiritual. Chil- 
dren your age do not understand themselves; 
you're not old enough and we do not ex- 
pect it; but as parents we must guard and 
protect and educate until you understand 
for yourselves and know your own powers 
and limitations. ‘He who knows much 
knows little,’ is a truism meaning that our 
own ignorance blinds us to the world of 
knowledge outside our experience. If you 
were an experienced woman of the world, 
having learned wherein the dangers lie, 
then I would trust you beyond any reason 
of doubt. As it is dear, you're only a little 
school girl with the very best intentions in 
the world, but nevertheless quite unsophis- 
ticated and ignorant of yourself and your 
companions. I cannot allow you to go 
without a chaperon. There is no alterna- 
tive; you must either provide a suitable 
guardian for the party, one who both your 
father and I ‘will approve, or you will have 
to give up the trip, hard as that may seem.” 

“Mother, you wouldn’t!”” the horrified 
tone expressed all that the mother had ex- 
pected. The girl stood with the bowl of 
salad in her hands, too surprised to put it 
down. “Why mother, it—you surely 
wouldn’t want me to give it up! We've 
been planning this picnic ever since school 
closed last Spring, and it’s the last ex- 
cursion boat this season. What would the 
other girls say and think! They're all 
going—I’d be the only one of the crowd 
not allowed to!” Tears were filling the 
clear blue eyes in spite of the boasted six- 
teen years and turned up hair. 

“No, I wouldn’t ask you to give it up if 
you can find an older person to go along. 
I must confess, Louise, I don’t just approve 
of so many young people going off into the 
woods for the entire day and coming home 
by moonlight. I said nothing because if 
Mrs. Cranston had gone with you it would 
have changed the complexion of many 
things. Now that she cannot go and you 
have planned for this outing I would not 
like to deprive you of the pleasure if some 
responsible person went in her place—al- 
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though I shouldn’t have given my consent 
in the first place if there had been a doubt 
about Mrs. Cranston. You were speaking 
about my trusting you—can you not trust 
me in the same degree that you would be 
trusted, and know without question, that I 
would not willfully deprive you of legitimate 


enjoyment? Your happiness is far more 
important to me than my own—in fact, 
your happiness is mine. Call up Mrs. 
Cline, maybe she will go.” 

Somewhat mollified by her mother’s soft, 
gentle voice and grieved expression, and 
knowing full well that the home rule had 
always been just and considerate, although 
firm and unyielding on doubtful issues, 
Louise replied, “‘But mother, the girls don’t 
want a chaperon. We spoke of Mrs. 
Cline but Leola said we wouldn’t have any- 
body; you know how all the others always 
fall in with whatever Leola says? They'd 
be awful mad at me if I got Mrs. Cline— 
and the boys don’t like her either! - Jimmie 
Bates said we ought to have somebody just 
for style, but Fred Myers and Leola and 
the rest said we could do without the style 
and have solid comfort instead. Oh, 
raother dear, do be reasonable and don’t be 
stiff and prim just because your mother was 
a Bradford of the old stock! Say I can 
go, just this once,”’ she was interrupted with 
the ringing of the telephone and her mother, 
with a troubled sigh began preparations for 
the evening meal. 

long conversation over the wire 
brought Louise back with a sober face. 
“Mother, what do you think! Mr. Galor 
won't let Mildred go tomorrow, not even if 
we could get Mrs. Cline to go with us. She 
was crying something dreadful over the 
‘phone and—and I told her maybe I 
couldn’t go either and—and I think she 
felt better. I’m ashamed to say it, but it 
made me feel better, not so abused as I 
did when I thought I’d be the only one to 
stay home. Oh, mumsie, why are you older 
folks so particular and—and—I know it 
isn’t nice to say it but you are so—cranky!” 
she was crying in earnest and yet trying not 
to be disagreeable to her mother who, she 


instinctively felt, was somehow in the right. - 


“| don’t want to be mean but I do want 


to go, I want to go so much.” 

The telephone rang again and drying her 
eyes, Louise ran to answer it. Mrs. Elvard 
heard her say: 

“Oh, is that you Leola? Yes, I have 
my lunch ready, but—yes, I know, she 
just called me up and said she couldn’t go. 
I know—she’s feeling dreadful—well, 
maybe her father is a crank but—yes of 
course he’s awful cross with her—but I 
don’t believe it’s on account of the expense 
for itll only cost fifty cents beside our 
lunches—Oh, Fred’s going to pay for your 
ticket is he? how nice!—No, if I go I'll 
have to pay my own way—Yes, | said 
“if” because maybe I’m not going.—No, 
I’m not joking, mother won’t let me go with- 
out a chaperon and the crowd decided not 
to have one, so—well, unless we find a 
nice pussy-cat who will purr around and be 
acceptable to everybody little Louise will 
have to stay home.—I know you don’t want 
one so that’s why I’m not going to hunt one 
up as I don’t want to spoil things for the 
rest of you—I’d rather stay home.—Tease 
mother? Good gracious, you don’t know 


mother or you'd not suggest teasing her 


after she’s made up her mind. What?— 
You don’t suppose I’d do such a thing as 
that!—Go without telling her! Why I'd 
rather stay home the rest of my natural life. 
Leola Miller, I'd have you know I’m not 
that sort of a girl—If you talk that way 
about my mother I'll never speak to you 
again, so there! No I wouldn’t go myself 
without an older person, now that I’ve come 
to think about it. This afternoon when 
we were all together talking it over it didn’t 
seem anything out of the ordinary, but since 
mother and I’ve been talking it looks dif- 
ferent. It’s all very well for you to talk 
about being trusted by your mother, but 
you know without being reminded how 
you and Fred were the only two who went 
against Mrs. Cranston’s instructions that 
last time we went on the lake—it’s good 
Mrs. Cranston didn’t know it “cause she 
never takes anybody the second time who 
does what she tells them not to. Mildred 
and I knew where you and Fred went, if 
the others didn’t. Did you tell your mother 
about it? She wouldn’t have understood? 
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Why, yes, if you want to ask Mrs. Cline 
—I'd love to go—It’ll just about break my 
heart to give it up, but I won’t ask Mrs. 
Cline unless the rest of you are willing. 
Yes, if you can get her to go mother says I 
may.—No, that’s what Mildred told me, 
her father won’t let her go whether we get 
Mrs. Cline or not. I feel awful sorry for 
her ‘cause her father won’t talk with her at 
all, just says she can or she can’t and that 
settles it—-My mother is different—she 
listens to reason and speaks and talks as if 
you had a little common sense of your own. 
Well, I wish my mother was as easy as 
yours—your mother’s awfully good to you 
— it’s just the same as if you didn’t have 
any.—You're awful cross and disagreeable 
with her sometimes—If my mother let me 
do things the way your mother does I 
think I'd appreciate it more. Well, let me 
know soon’s you can about Mrs. Cline— 
If you persuade Mildred to do any such 
thing as that I'd have little respect for you 
and less for her! He’s her father just the 
same, and when her mother’s away from 
home she should do as he wants even if he 
is an old bear.—Good bye.” _ 

Mr. Elvard came home and the supper 
was eaten in silence; the little chatter-box 
of the family could think of nothing but the 
picnic and felt that neither her father nor 
mother fully realized the bitter disappoint- 
ment it would be if Mrs. Cline could not 
go. Louise was a dutiful, obedient and 
loving daughter, but at the present she could 
not bring herself to the point of openly ac- 
knowledging her parents right and the 
school “‘crowd’” wrong. Mrs. Elvard was 
preoccupied with the same subject as 
was her daughter and her motherly interest 
was at work devising some plan whereby 
she might avert disappointment. Mr. El- 
vard was tired and hungry so the meal was 
eaten in silence. When the dishes were 
washed Louise sat on the front veranda, her 
chin resting in the cup of her two hands; she 
was Waiting to hear from Leola for upon 
the information rested the plans for the 
morrow. 

While she was waiting, her father and 
mother, in the garden were looking at the 
late vegetables and talking of the plans of 
their daughter. 
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“You did quite right,”” said the father, 
When I see young people wandering 
around through the woods and meadows all 
by themselves, behaving in such a silly un- 
dignified way I don’t blame them so much 
—it isn’t their fault, but their mother’s . I 
was looking over some property on the north 
end of the Cullmun’s farm this afternoon 
and while I was measuring off the land I 
ran across a young fellow with a girl, not 
a day older than our Louise. There was 
no especial harm except that his arm was 
around her and she didn’t seem to mind it 
in the least. She didn’t know that she was 
allowing that man to rob her of her mod- 
esty and making a poor, common thing of 
her rarest possession. There was a box of 
candy on one side and a book on the other 
and they had been picnicing in the most un- 
conventional way. I was glad it wasn’t 
my daughter!” 


“Tt’s only natural Louise should want to- 


go tomorrow—everybody she knows, 
among those of her own age, will be there. 
I don’t know that I dare keep her home.” 
Mrs Elvard, as she spoke, stooped over a 
brilliant yellow pumpkin to hide from her 
husband her troubled face. He looked up 


in surprise: 
“Not ‘dare’? Why what do you 
mean?” 


“*Just this—Louise is sixteen and fully 
developed for her age. She has reason and 
judgment of her own, but not experience. 
She is no longer a child who can be told, 
‘you may,” or ‘may not’ do a thing; she 
must be consulted and reasoned with and 
her opinions taken into consideration. We 
must gradually prepare her for the time 
when she'll have to decide for herself in all 
matters; make her a free agent, as it were; 
so that when we no longer have legal au- 
thority over her she will still want to do as 
we think best.” She moved over to a low 
growing grape bush loaded to the ground 
with heavy clusters of purple fruit. ‘*This 
vine owes its splendid condition to careful 
planting and cultivation years ago’; she 
continued, “‘now is the planting time for 
Louise. Up to her highschool years she 
was like the tender shoot of this grape vine 
when we first bought it from the nursery- 
man. It had potential powers but it was 
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only a shoot; so it has been up to the present 
with Louise, but now no longer a child she 
is growing of herself and we must watch 
her with the same care we gave to this plant. 
She will grow and learn in the right and 
natural way and you and [ are to cultivate 
the soil, trim off the too rapid growth and 
train and direct in the right direction—but 
we must let her grow of herself. I don’t 
dare force her into obedience—she would 
resent it the same as this grape-vine, should 
I force it to grow on the ground instead of 
in the air as was intended.” 

“You don’t mean you'll let her go if 
Mrs. Cline isn’t with them>”’ in a startled 
tone. 

‘Some responsible person will have to be 
with them, that is settled; but for the sake 
of all concerned Louise will have to go. 
In the beginning, when this was first men- 
tioned, I should have followed my first im- 
pulse and refused to let her go with such a 
crowd for so long a day; but it’s too late 
now to withdraw. It has gone too far. 
Listen! There’s the telephone bell. Oh, 
I do hope Mrs. Cline will go with them.” 
Just then through the open window they 
heard the clear full voice of Louise: 

“You say Mrs. Cline can’t go—Her 
son will be here for the day? It’s too bad! 
—Well, that means I'll help mother spice 


grapes tomorrow instead of going with you. 
—Have a good time—Of course I’m sorry, 
who wouldn’t be—Well, I may cry later. 
Good bye.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY WHO USES HIS HEAD 
When Addison Broadhurst, now a 


master merchant, went to New York a 
poor boy, he got his start by suggesting a 
better arrangement for shoe counters in a 
department store. The management found 
he was a boy who used his head, and let 
him try his-plans in other departments. 
So he worked up to be superintendent of 
the store. 

That is the story of the beginnings of a 
successful mercantile career as told in the 
January issue of The World’s Work. 

Consider the case of Addison Broad- 
hurst, you young chap just starting in busi- 
ness, or you man of middle age who haven't 
made the progress you think you ought. 

Broadhurst used his head—really 
thought about his job. 

Broadhurst was diligent. 

In these two sentences is condensed a 
whole philosophy of success in business. 


. The boy who begins practicing these pre- 


cepts early has a big advantage.—Star. 
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DEEPA 

Are vou satisfied with your home? 

lf not, why not? Tell us. 

Do you know that it lies in your power to make your home correspond with your 
ideal of what it should be? 

Ideals are shining patterns loaned us by the Great Architect io construct our 
visible world after. 

The workmanship is carried on faithfully by the willing forces we set into 
operation through the true thought ‘and purposes of mind and heart. The material lies all 
about us and is ours for the using. 

Shall we not study to understand this invaluable law through which our longed 
for world of happiness and beauty becomes established in our lives and homes. 

The purpose of this department is to cooperate with all who are interested in the 
evolution of the Home through the application of the perfect principles of Mind. 

Are vou one? 


STORY-TELLING TIME 


ELIZABETH E. PETTINGER 


HERE is always one sure way 
of reaching the heart of a 
child, be he ever so restless, 
willful, or unmanageable. 
You may lecture and preach 
to him, but it is wasted time; 
you may scold him and he 

grows hardened and stubborn; punish him 

and you make him sly, cowardly, untruth- 
ful, with all the attendant evils; but there is 
one sure way. No woman who has taken 
upon her shoulders the sacred cloak of 
motherhood should regard lightly the all- 
important duty of story-telling time; it is 
the great preventive for waywardness, bad 
habits, and unlovable traits, and results in 
untold good for both parent and child. 
But when is story-telling time? Always. 

When the little ones gather about mother’s 

knee while she is darning stockings, peeling 

apples, or rocking baby; when the children 
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are helping mother make beds, wipe dishes, 
or knead bread; when they sit on the porch 
in the cool of the evening, or gather berries 
in the freshness of morning. Story-telling 
time is any time and every time, just so long 
as there is a small pair of ears ready to 
listen. 

Yes, of course it takes time, and thought, 
and tact, and patience; it takes memory and 
watchfulness and the discernment of relative 
subjects; the applying of one thought to an- 
other, one incident to another; it means, 
often, the sacrificing of those pleasant little 

ay-dreams, the musings so dear to us; it 
means searching in fairy lore, reviewing 
history and literature for bits of information 
and inspiration when one is tempted by the 
morning paper or fascinating novel. This 
everlasting ““keep-at-it-ness” has in it ‘much 
of self-sacrifice, but if you aren’t willing to 
make it, you should not be willing to sacri- 
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fice your children’s welfare by becoming 
their parent. 

“T just can’t tell a story—lI’m not gifted 
that way,” many mothers excuse them- 
selves; but it is a poor excuse! Story-tell- 
ing is merely a habit, and it grows easier 
day by day. The more one tells the more 
one finds to tell, until the enjoyment is 
mutual—mutual; for who ever heard of a 
well-regulated boy or girl who would not 
leave any bit of mischief to hear a story! 

And why does it seem so much harder 
for a,mother to tell an apropos story that 
will prevent the mischief, than to punish the 
child for that which, in all probability, he 
didn't know to have been wrong? 

For instance—two boys bite their finger 
nails; one mother slaps her son’s hands, say- 
ing, “Now don’t you let me see you do that 
any more!”” and the boy doesn’t; he simply 
bites his nails when his mother isn’t looking. 
The other mother waits for the opportune 
moment, then she tells a story of a fine 
young prince whose virtues were many, but 
who had one very small bad habit—very 
small, but very dangerous to the prince and 
his kingdom. She tells of how this habit 
was one that would ruin the shapely hands, 
making them un-prince-like; how it irrita- 
ted the fine nerves of the fingers and ren- 
dered the whole body a nervous wreck; how 
his subjects and councilmen warned and 
grieved for him, and that his kingdom was 
in danger. She tells of his struggles and 
his final victory, his successful reign and 
the safety of his country, because he was 
big enough and strong enough to overcome 
the little habits of life. 

Of these two mothers, the first estab- 
lished an authority over her boy that will 
last only until his physical strength equals 
her own; the second has established for her- 
self a hold over her son’s manhood that will 
become more binding and stronger year by 
year. 

But the “‘opportune moment!” that is an 
important consideration. The story misses 
its mark if the motive is too transparent, the 
lesson too plain, or it follows too quickly the 
offense. Better let the fault pass by un- 
noticed and all the story to “apply” rather 
than “‘point out.” 

Inspire ambition rather than fear, suggest 


ideals rather than consequences; as in a 
case where two little playmates quarrel, the 
story of David and Jonathan, or Damon 
and Pythias, with all the romantic beauty 
and poetic loveliness, will stir the children 
to emulate these heroes, and “brotherly 
love” becomes a thing to respect and be de- 
sired rather than to be ashamed of. A 
headstrong, opinionated child grows more 
humble, less confident of his own wisdom, 
after hearing the story of Paul’s prejudice 
and final conversion. An untruthful child 
had better hear the “‘cherry-tree’” story than 
that of Ananias and Sapphira—the first 
inspires a love of truth, the second the fear 
of a lie. The little one who dreams dreams 
is stirred to action and ambition, losing none 
of the spiritual powers, through the story of 
the ruddy-cheeked shepherd b6y playing his 
harp on the hills of Palestine. The boy 
who becomes discouraged and allows others 
to persuade him—the boy who is a “‘quit- 
ter’— should share with Columbus the 
victory of discovery, the praise of the world, 
because he kept on in 
“Spite of rock and tempest roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore,” 
in spite of mutiny and ridicule, and poverty 
and prison chains. ‘ 

And so on and on, throughout history, 
art, and literature, the mother finds ma- 
terial for the story which will lead her chil- 
dren from darkness into the light. 

But again—how to tell a story? Don’t 
state just plain bread-and-butter facts; you 
will never in the world interest children that 
way! Draw on your imagination, color the 
hair and eyes of your hero, make up a pic- 
ture of the landscape, determine the time of 
year, fill your canvas with imaginary people 
and make them talk, have the whole story 
a common-sense, lifelike affair, and you will 
have won more than your child’s interest— 
you will have won his heart, his confidence, 
himself! 

A graduate from one of our big colleges 
said that throughout his entire school course 
his work had been made light and easy in 
the lines of history, literature, the languages, 
etc., through his memory of his mother’s 
stories. The classics had been told him 
from the time he was a baby, and the 
knowledge had saved him many weary 
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hours of research and gave him more time 
for his other studies. 

So then, if you care what your child’s 
morals, thoughts, and ideals are; if you 
care to assist in his education; and if you 
care to win and hold his confidence, his 
devotion, and his obedience, then do not 
neglect, nor lightly regard, the “story-telling 
time.” 


BE CHUMS WITH YOUR CHIL- 
DREN 


Let the Mother Forget She is a Grown-up 

When you hear of a wild child, either a 
boy or a girl—one who would rather run 
about in the streets at all hours than stay at 
home—you can be very sure of one thing: 
that child’s mother is not a real chum. 

Home is not home to a child when its 
parents live on the heights, so to speak, 
clothing themselves in a grim mantle of au- 
thority and forgetting that they ever were 
children. 

The mother is the one most to blame, be- 
cause the atmosphere of the home is essen- 
tially one of her making, and because, also, 
she is more apt to forget that she was once 
young and foolish herself. A man has the 
eternal boy in him, but a woman often loses 
all sympathy with her own childhood. 

The mother who sympathizes with her 
boys when they want to go West and shoot 
Indians is the right kind of mother. She 
doesn’t mind if they give a few war-whoops 
around the house or build an Indian camp 
in the back yard. You never hear such a 
woman remark that boys are absolute nui- 
sances, and, strange to say, her sons usually 
are not. They have such a comfortable, 
sympathetic home they don’t want to 
wander around restlessly, ready for mis- 
chief. 

And the mother who can enter into her 
daughter’s doll games, who can help her 
plan surprises for her school mates and can 
understand what her clubs mean to her— 
ah, that’s the woman who need never worry 
about the daughter in after-life, because she 
is her daughter's “‘chum,”’ not a cold, su- 
‘perior creature in whom one can confide 
nothing. 

It is the women who cannot take the 
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youthful point of view, who cannot learn 
how to be children with their children, who 
make the greatest mistake in life.—Selected. 


MAKE THE HOME PLEASANT 
FOR THE BOY 


Make home so pleasant for your boys 
that they will hold it dearer than any other 
spot. Give them “the freedom of the 
house,” as far as possible. While insisting 
that they shall be neat and orderly don’t be 
what boys call “*fussy.’’ Let them tse the 
furniture and the books, for use is what 
books and furniture are made for. 

Have plenty of good books at hand: also 
games, puzzles and other things, both in- 
structive and amusing. If possible, let your 
boys have a “‘den” of some kind for their 
very own. Encourage them to invite their 
young friends to the house. The boy who 
feels at liberty to bring home his mates, now 
and then, after school, or to “ask them 
over’ for a social evening occasionally, has 
no necessity to seek companions in the 


streets. 
Don’t frown down “‘fads.”” Let the boy 
collect things if he wishes to. Don’t term 


his precious collections “rubbish” or “‘lit- 
ter,” and don’t complain that they “‘gather 
so much dust.” A better way is to insist 
that he shall, himself, keep his treasures in 
good order. Remember that each fad has 
an _— on the boy’s body, mind or 
soul. 

Such fads as collecting shells, flowers or 
rocks and minerals, take the boy out into 
the open air and strengthen him physically. 
They bring him into close relation with 
Nature’s myriad and wonderful beauties. 
They bring him nearer to God, and develop 
and refine his soul. 

Other fads, such as post card, stamp and 
coin collecting quicken his mental percep- 
tions and are wonderful educational aids. 
Indeed, almost any harmless fad is a very 
good thing for a boy. It will serve to keep 
both hands and mind occupied, and it is as 
true that Satan finds some mischief for the 
idle minds to do, as it is true that he finds it 
for the hands.—Véirginia Baker, in the 


“‘Mothers’ Magazine.” 


THE RAINY DAY 


“Oh! I am so tired of everything, mamma. Please tell us 
something new to play,’’ coaxed a little daughter one day when mam- 
>, ma was very busy. 

[< af) “Well, get pencil and paper and | 
4 

i as will tell you how to play a game of Truth 

| : Solitaire, or a keep still game,”’ answered 

| mamma. “‘At-the top of your page put 


§ ‘There’s not a spot, where God is not,’ and 
ri see how many ways you can write the 
same thought.” 

Retiring to a quiet corner, soon a 
| 3 . curly head was bent in meditation and after 
l4 @ | quite a time the paper was filled with truth 

Fa. I statements showing a complete understand- 
ing of the omnipresence of God. 

The little body was rested indeed, and through the eyes shone 
an animated spirit which was ready for any fray, so mamma said, 
““Wouldn’t you like to make some wind-mills for baby sister out of 
these pretty colored papers>”’ (True they were only pieces of yellow, 
blue and pink wrapping paper which had been smoothed out and 
kept for just such an occasion as this.) 

“You must use complementary colors like pink and blue, and 
yellow and blue, so the result will be harmonious.” 

While they were talking the busy little fingers had cut some 
four inch squares from each color and creased them from diagonal 
corners and cut as on dotted lines in figure one after a pink square 
was laid exactly even upon a blue one. Then a pin was stuck through 
the corners a, b, c and d, then through the center at f, and then into a 
lead pencil—any smooth stick will do—and the wheel was complete. 

“Pink stands for Love and blue for 
Truth, so let us hold it in this breeze and see 
what Love and Truth in action will make— 
purple for Power, of course,’”’ continued the 
mother as the wheel went whirling around 
and sister and baby both clapped their hands 
in glee. 

“I know yellow and blue make 
green,” said the little girl. ‘For what does 
yellow stand?” 

“Yellow stands for Wisdom and 
with Truth, blue, it makes green or growth, 
so if we put Wisdom and Truth in action, Fig. 2 
even in our play, we will grow ‘in happiness and understanding.” 
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JOY TO THE WORLD 
FY deamatase has a message of love, joy and happiness for all her 


readers. With her advance ideas and words of truth, she is @ 
teaching her subscribers how to live healthy, happy lives. There are J 
many children, young people, and grown folks who need WISDOM’S 
cheery message, and we ask you to help us place her where she is § 
needed. We are now making a special offer of three subscriptions for a 
$2, and invite you to take advantage of it. q 
Fill out the following blank and mail with $2.00 in currency, stamps, check 
or money order. 


KING DESIRE AND HIS KNIGHTS j 

Edith F. A. U. Painton. ] 


@ This book is a welcome addition to the small list of really good books Wa 
which are written for the education of children in the principles of Bi 
true living. The author has the happy faculty of instructing thea 
reader without once making him realize that he is being taught. The #m 
entertaining experiences of these real flesh and blood boys and girls #am 
make an interesting story, and when the book is finished both child 3m 
and parent will find that he has gained many a new viewpoint on life@ 
and how to make it worth while. Old and young alike will find in-m 
spiration and incentive in this timely book, especially as all attempts™ 
at preaching are wisely omitted. Cloth, price $1.00, postage 10 cents. @ 
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THE MONTH'S KEY-NOTE 


The Wees 

Love is gentle, Love is sweet, 

Love has willing hands and feet. 
The Youth 


When thought and purpose lead the way, 
Accomplishment’s without delay. 


The Home 


We are kindly thoughtful for the good of each 
other. 
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